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INTRODUCTION 

At first I was not certain if I wanted this 
little book to be written. It is always pos- 
sible to make too much of a things and I 
thought at first that enough had been said 
about xaj visit to the Front. But I found 
that so many wanted to know more than it 
had been possible to publish in the short 
notices of it in the Press that I finally yielded 
to the persuasions of my old friend, Mr. 
Longman, to allow this little book to be pub- 
lished. I confess that one thing which in- 
fluenced me was knowing who was to be the 
writer, for I knew that I could trust to the 
good sense and taste of the man who had 
been asked to write it In this I have not 
been disappointed. 

If an account was to be written, I cannot 
imagine one better written than the one 
that is contained in this book. I had no 
hand in the composition of it, and did not 
read it until it was completely finished, but it 
seems to me an excellent account, rery simply 
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given^ of a fortnight which will always lire 
in my memory. 

I have not removed the kind expressions 
occasionally used about myself, as I knew 
that the writer would feel hurt if I did ; but 
nothing has been said about the affectionate 
care he took of me all the time, as at once 
▼alet, chaplain, and comrade. I could not 
haye had a more helpful comrade in the 
undertaking. 

I feel very thankful that God's blessing 

seems to have rested from start to finish upon 

our visit. 

A. F. LONDON. 

May h 191S. 



PREFACE 

I HAVE tried to describe the main events of 
the Bishop's visit to the Fronts and to put 
down some of the impressions which came 
into my mind. The book has been written 
quickly, while those impressions are still fresh, 
and I hope, therefore, that faults of arrange- 
ment or of style will be overlooked. If tilie 
account conveys to anyone some measure of 
the hope and inspiration which the Bishop's 
mission brought to me, the book will not have 
been written in vam. 

I am most grateful to the editor of the 
7*tffief for allowing me to quote extracts from 
the Bishop's article, and to reprint a poem on 
page 88 ; and also to the editor of the West- 
mintter GaseUe and to Mrs. Hare- Wakefield for 
giving me permission to quote from her poem 
" Killed in Action." I wish also to thank Sir 
Henry Newbolt, who has kindly allowed me to 
use the poem entitled ''Farewell," from Poems 
Old and New (John Murray). The book is 
made more complete as Messrs. Mowbray 
readily gave permission for the "Bishop's 
Souvenir" to be reproduced, and my thanks 
are also due to Mr. Albert Hester, the editor 
of the Daibf Mirror, the proprietors of News- 
paper Illustrations, Ltd., and the Central 
News, through whose help it was made pos- 
sible for it to be illustrated. 

GUY VERNON SMITH. 

Jfoy 1. 1916. 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON'S 
VISIT TO THE FRONT 

CHAPTER I 

VxRY few people could have been surprised 
when the announcement appeared in the 
Timei that it had been arranged that a Bishop 
of the Church of England should visit our 
troops at the front Many officers had written 
home saying how much it would be appre- 
ciated if a Bishop of the Church could go out 
and spend a little time amongst the men^ and^ 
indeed^ the Bishop of London's private corre- 
spondence had shown him how widely spread 
was the desire that the Church at home should 
take some step of this nature. It was only 
natural, also^ that at a time when so many of 
the sons of the Church have been called upon 
to defend the honour of their country upon a 
foreign soil^ the leaders of the Church should 
feel it to be a duty that one of their number 
should go out to our troops as their represen- 
tative. It was decided, therefore, that the 
Bishop of London should be deputed to go to 
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the front as a representative of the National 
Church. The Bishop then wrote to Sir John 
French, offering to spend H0I7 Week and 
Easter with the troops^ and it was the Field- 
Marshal's most grateful acceptance of the 
Bishop's offer and his invitation to the Bishop 
and myself to come out as his guests that 
made the visit possible. All through the long 
winter months the thoughts of everyone at 
home had been with the men in the trenches^ 
and the Bishop knew that he would be wel- 
comed at the front not only as a messenger of 
the Churchy but as one going out from home 
who would be able^ as he passed along the 
lints, to bring a word of love and greeting 
from friends in England. No more suitable 
occasion could have been chosen for his visit 
than the season of Holy Week and the festival 
of Easter, when men's minds are turning more 
than at any other time to the great truths of 
the Christian faith. 

The preparations for the Bishop's visit were 
almost entirely made upon the other side of 
the Channel^ and when he left London the 
Bishop had very little idea as to the nature 
of the '' plan of campaign " which was to be 
followed. Of one thing we were at any rate 
quite sure, namely, that there would not be 
many spare moments, and that the Bishop 
would find plenty to do. In this little book I 
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thall try to show Uiat in this respect our 
anticipations proved to be quite correct. 

The Bishop realised at once that it was no 
light task which had been entrusted to him. 
Tlie knowledge that so many people at home 
would be following him in their prayers en- 
couraged him to hope and believe that the 
Mission would be successfully carried through. 
Indeed^ the letter-bag^ which is always very 
large at London House, was swoUen for many 
days before his departure with letters from 
friends and from the Secretaries of some of 
the great Church SodetieSi who wrote to say 
that his visit to the front would take a fore- 
most place in their daily intercessions. Many 
were the gifts which were sent to him of 
articles which it was hoped would be useful to 
him at the fix>nt, and among them was a hand- 
somely carved portable Altar, given by Messrs. 
Mowbray, for use at the celebrations of the 
Holy Communion which he hoped to be able 
to hold among the troops. On the day before 
he left London the Bishop received most 
cordial letters of God-speed from the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York. The Chap- 
lain-General's engagements made it impossible 
for him to go in person to the station, but 
with his usual thoughtfulness he wrote a kind 
letter to with the Bishop safety and success. 
This he sent by his secretary, who handed it 
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to the Bishop as he stepped on to the plat- 
form at Victoria. So the Bishop of London 
left England commissioned by the leaders of 
the Church and by the head of the Church in 
the Army to carry a message in their name 
to our men in France and Belgium. 

The luggage was of course cut down to a 
minimum, but there had to be a large box 
containing hymn sheets. Stories that we had 
heard of services at the front where there had 
been no hymn books, and where the Chaplain 
and the congregation had tried, without con- 
spicuous success, to remember the verses of 
''Fight the Good Fight," had made us feel 
that it would be best to take special hymn 
sheets, and the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge was at once ready to 
help the Bishop by printing these for him. 
We took also a large packet of service papers. 
The Bishop felt that the special character of 
his Mission would be emphasised if a different 
form of service were used to that which is 
customary at church parades, and he selected 
from among the many beautiful prayers which 
are suitable for use in time of war a Litany 
adapted from the Russian Liturgy.^ These 
prayers were very mueh appreciated by the 
soldiers, not only for their own sake, but 
because they seemed to serve as a link to 
bind us more closely to our Allies in the East. 

1 BM]Mlg»9l. 
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The largest package of all contained the 
"souvenirs," although we never thought of 
them by that name at first* The Bishop had 
written earlier in the year some short prayers 
and meditations for use by soldiers at the 
firont during Holy Week and Easter. When 
it was decided that he should go out in person 
he felt it to be very suitable that he should 
himself give them to the men. Some friends 
very kindly gave the Bishop ten thousand 
copies, and we could easily have disposed of 
more than twice as many, so popular were 
the little booklets and so eagerly were they 
sought for by the men who attended the 
services. There was always a demand for 
them ; sometimes as I returned to the motor 
after the service there was a rush forward out 
of the kitchen by the cooks who did not want 
to be left out; often a soldier would ask that 
he might be allowed to take one or two copies 
to his friends whose military duties had made 
it impossible for them to go to the service; 
and once a man stepped quickly out of the 
ranks with the words, " I suppose an ordina- 
tion candidate may have one?" — and then 
slipped back again into the crowd. The 
British soldier soon finds a name for anything 
he likes, and these booklets were immediately 
christened ''The Bishop's Souvenirs."^ A 
souvenir is usually slipped into an envelope 

1 Bm pagw 90, 91. 
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and posted home at once^ for our soldiers are 
great correspondents^ but the Bishop always 
told them to keep and use the little paper 
during Holy Week^ and then if they wished 
to do so they could send it home after Easter. 

We were fortunate enough to have a calm 
crossing on a dear day, and the sight of 
French and British destroyers on the horizon 
made it easy to understand the careful mea- 
sures which the Admiralty take in order to 
preserve the safety of the passage across the 
Channel. . On the quay at Boulogne were Dr. 
Simms, Principal Chaplain to the Expedition- 
ary Force, the Rev. E. G. Macpherson, Senior 
Chaplain of the Church of England, and others 
who had gathered together to welcome the 
Bishop as he landed. It would be impossible 
to say how much the success of the Mission 
was due to the untiring work of those who 
were responsible for the organisation. 

Mr. Macpherson, who is well known and 
much loved in the Army, gave up a fortnight 
of his time to accompany the Bishop wherever 
he went, and no trouble was too great for him 
to take in order that everything might work 
smoothly. Business soon began, as a large 
paper was slipped into my hands with the 
words, " Here is a copy for you of the Bishop's 
programme." 

To arrive in France at the present time is 
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to step at once into a new atmosphere* 
Everyone who crosses the Channel now ini- 
stinctiyelj feels that there is a different spirit 
in the air. Here is a nation which realises 
that it is at war, and which understands only 
too well from bitter experience the full 
meaning of war. It is not simply the sight of 
British soldiers on a foreign soil, or of the great 
piles of stores by the quay, or of transport 
lorries ready packed to go up to the front, 
nor is it only the thought that the many motor 
ambulances with the fieuniliar Red Cross have 
just discharged their loads of wounded that 
brings home the contrast between France and 
England at the present time. Somehow the 
spirit of the whole French nation infects one 
at once. Indeed, it does more than this — it 
fills one with admiration for our Allies. A 
distinguished General said to me, " The French 
nation has risen to the occasion in a marvellous 
manner. All the dross is being purified out of 
her in this hour of trial, and a new nation is 
being born with a heart of gold." Wherever 
we went we heard the same praise for our 
Allies, and as we passed through Northern 
France, with its deserted fiirms and villages — 
for of course all the young men are with the 
colours — ^it was easy to appreciate and to 
understand the great sacrifices which our 
Allies are called upon to make as they hold 
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so gallantly the long frontier line^ of which 1 
but a small fraction is entrusted to our care. 

The Bishop's first evening in France was 
spent in the Soldiers' Institute at Boulogne, 
and this building was packed with soldiers at 
a concert. We were very soon reminded that 
this is an Imperial war, for there were the men 
from the Australian Field Hospital on the 
platform, forming the concert party. 

The following morning gave us an idea of 
the admirable hospital system at the base. It 
is nothing short of wonderful to see how per- 
fectly the indefisitigable doctors and nurses have 
turned goods sheds, casinos, large hotels, and 
other buildings into up-to-date, spotlessly dean 
modem hospitals. Everyone in England has 
read over and over again of the cheerful 
patience and splendid courage with which our 
wounded soldiers endure their suffering. We 
can only bear testimony that all we had been 
told is true. I went into one crowded ward, 
and the Matron told me of an incident which 
had just happened there. Only a few days 
previously, when all the beds were occupied, 
a fresh draft of wounded had come in from 
the front and there had been no empty beds 
for them in the hospital. When the soldiers 
in this ward had heard of this, every single 
patient offered to give up his bed to one of 
those who had just arrived and to take a place 



\ 
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upon the floor. In another ward there was a 
scene which will live for ever in mj memory. 
It was a glorious mornings and the sun was 
JJ shining through the great windows which faced 
^ upon the sea. In one of the beds was a young 
man whom the Chaplain had prepared for con- 
firmation. There in that peaceful ward was 
administered the sacred rite of the laying-on 
of hands by the Bishop in his uniform as Chap- 
lain, and while the little service was going on 
chaplains, doctors, and nurses knelt reverently 
at the foot of the bed. It was uncertain 
whether or not the patient would recover, and 
it seemed to be almost providential that the 
Bishop should have passed that way on that 
morning. So the Bishop spent the morning 
in the hospitals of Boulogne. It was a great 
happiness for him to be able to pay a visit to 
so many of his own personal friends whom he 
found in the Special Officers' Hospital there. 

In the afternoon we started for the Head- 
quarters of the British Army. Two motor cars 
had been placed at the disposal of the Bishop 
^^ during his stay in France. He travelled by 

himself in the front car in order to have a 
little quiet time in which to think, and the 
Rev. £. G. Maopherson followed with me 
in the second car. The roads in the area 
occupied by the British Army are, as a 
general rule, very good. Napoleon, with his 
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foresight, saw that this was the part of the 
country which would have to be occupied by 
troops, and that it would be very important 
that transport waggons should be able to pass 
along rapidly. Consequently they are for the 
most part paved. One sometimes realised 
rather abruptly how close we came to the 
German lines. On one occasion, as we reached 
a cross-road, the chauffeur turned and said, 
''If we go to the left we shaU be in the 
German lines in a very few moments"; so 
I naturally said, ''Then under the circum- 
stances I think we had better turn to the 
right" Not infrequently when we came to 
barricades we had to show our kusser-passer, 
without which one cannot travel very £Eur. 
Sometimes the sentry was a soldier from 
London, whose cheerful smile showed that 
he recognised his Bishop, and one could not 
but feel that discipline would have been 
stretched to the utmost if his duty had called 
upon him to hold up the car. 

Towards evening we came to the famous 
little town, with its quiet, winding, cobbled 
streets, where the General Staff are quartered, 
&r out of sound of the guns. Everything 
seemed so peaceful that one could quite under- 
stand that, as an officer said, people might 
almost imagine that they could go there for 
a rest core. But certainly there would be no 
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rest for them if they were on the Staff or had 
anj part in the enormous amount of work 
which has to be carried through at Head- 
quarters. Not the least busy man is the Rev. 
F. I. Anderson, Senior Chaplain at Head- 
quarters^ who spared himself in no waj in 
his unfiuling efforts to bring about the success 
of the Bishop's Mission. In the evening the 
Bishop was received by the Field-Marshal, 
who, with all the members of the Staff, wel- 
comed him most cordially. Indeed, nothing 
could have been more encouraging than the 
more than friendly greeting with which the 
Bishop was met by every General of the 
British Army to whose quarters he came. 
Everyone seemed to have but one desire, 
namely, to make it as easy as possible for 
the Bishop to hold his services. This was 
in itself a proof that the men at the front 
were glad to have a Bishop of the Church of 
England amongst them, and the services 
which were held during the following week 
showed that this feeling was shared by all 
ranks in the Army. 



CHAPTER II • 

The Bishop of London has spent many a Holy 
Week which has made great claims upon his 
endurance, but in this solemn Week at the 
front he undertook more services than ever 
before. He has appealed to many large and 
reverent congregations on Good Friday, but 
never to more attentive listeners than was the 
case this year. And this was only natural, 
because there surely have never been circum- 
stances which made it easier for men to under- 
stand the full meaning of the great message 
of the Cross. We are all beginning to see 
that the redemption of our own country and 
of the world to-day is being won by the lives 
that are being laid down in Flanders and on 
the sea; and thoughts such as these bring 
men to believe more readily that the great 
message of the Cross is true, and that the 
redemption of the whole world was won by 
the Life laid down on Calvary. Never, too, 
was the world more ready to receive the 
glorious truth of Easter Day, with its assur- 
ance that life is stronger than death, and 
right more powerful than wrong. 
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The waj for the Bishop's Mission had been 
splendidly prepared by the untiring and de- 
voted work which has been carried on tiirough- 
out the campaign by the faithful but all too 
small body of Army Chaplains of all denomina- 
tions. Sir John French has expressed in terms 
of the highest praise his satisfaction at the 
manner in which the Chaplains have played 
their important part throughout the war. It 
was not long before the Bishop had an oppor- 
tunity to see for himself the nature of their 
work and to appreciate the unfailing zeal with 
which it is carried out. Many letters in the 
Times and other papers have made it possible 
for us in England to form some idea of the 
Chaplains' work at the fronts but the Bishop 
was able to form a true estimate of it from a 
wide point of view^ as in the course of his 
visit he met nearly every Church of England 
Chaplain at the front, and also many of the 
Chaplains of other denominations. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that it is a great 
mistake to think that a Chaplain's work is 
confined to Sunday. Indeed, as an officer said 
to me, '' All days are alike out here, and we 
almost forget the day of the week. The 
' padre ' just sends a message when he is able 
to get round to us, and we are only too glad 
to hear that he is coming along." Another 
said, " You have no idea how much the men 
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like to know that our ' padre ' is close at hand. 
They appreciate it immensely when he is able 
to pay us a call in the trenches/' Often a 

^ Church of England Chaplain has four or five 
regiments in his Brigade, and he arwmges 
sendees for them as best he can, trying to visit 
them on Sunday when it is possible to do so. 
Then he has to think of the batteries and 
supply columns, which must never be left out, 
and as their position often changes day by 
day it is most difficult to keep in touch with 
them. Then again, there is the Field Ambu- 

' lance, where he makes his headquarters, and 
where so much of his work lies. Indeed, 
when there is heavy fighting, he is fully occu- 
pied there among the wounded. One man 
said to us, ''Our Chaplain always tries to 
arrange a service for us when we get back out 
of the trenches, and you would be astonished 
to see how the men roll up to this." One of 
the Chaplains, in whose Brigade there is a 
London regiment with a large proportion of 
communicants, told us that he tried to arrange 
a celebration of the Holy Communion on the 

' days that the men were going into the trenches, 
and that often as many as half a company 
would come to this service. In addition to 
the ordinary services there la the sad task of 
burying the dead, and this often necessitates 
dangerous visits to the back of the firing-line 
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after dark, and the use, as sUentlj as possible, 
of the shortened form of the Service for the 
Burial of the Dead. Then a Chaplain keeps a 
careful record of the names of those whom he 
buries and of the places where they lie, and 
this is sent down through the Senior Chaplain 
of his Division to the Base. The Chaplain is 
also very frequently the censor of letters, and • 
his work in that direction must often be mono- 
tonous. Nevertheless it has its interesting 
side, as he can form an accurate opinion of the 
spirit of the men. It is encouraging work, 
because so many of the letters show how much 
men's thoughts are turning towards higher 
things, but it is apt at times to be embarrass- 
ing, when the Chaplain has to read stories of 
himself and his doings. But, of course, it is 
the personal, individual work which he loves , 
best, and for this there is as much opportunity 
as a man could wish, and a demand which 
almost surprises the keen young parson whose 
enthusiasm is so often damped in a slum parish 
by the disappearance through the back door 
of the male members of the household as he 
enters at the front, or, in a West End parish, 
by the formal and disappointing reply, " Not 
at home." 

Pictures of services in ruined bams behind 
the firing-line have caught the imagination of 
people at home, but there are many services 
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held in other sarroimdings. Circumstances 
differ in various places, and now and then, 
as is the case at Headquarters, a building is 
found fiillj fitted up and set apart for worship 
onlj. Sometimes there is a room j bam in the 
heart of the country, £ur awaj from the sound 
of the guns, neatl j arranged with a Sanctuary 
separated off by sacks filled with straw to act 
as kneelers, and a table with a clean linen 
cloth and a few spring flowers on it to serve 
as an Altar. Often the largest hall in the 
town, or a cinema, is taken, and when a theatre 
with stalls and galleries can be found it is 
quickly filled. In the hospitals and convales- 
cent camps, where it has been possible, some 
room has been turned into a little chapel, 
fitted up with simple furniture, into which 
anyone can go at any time for rest and quiet. 
Such a place as this is seldom empty for long, 
but, as a rule (for buildings in France are now 
put to many uses for which they were not de- 
signed), it is only rarely that any place can be 
set apart for worship only. Men soon become 
accustomed to seeing games and papers cleared 
away, and a recreation room rapidly prepared 
for service when the Chaplain arrives. The 
whole atmosphere is one in which religion 
takes its right and natural place, and there 
is never any feeling that it is incongruous 
that the Holy Communion should be cele- 
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brated in a room where onlj a few hours 
before there had been a livelj sing-song in 
progress. The Bishop's services were held in 
buildings such as these, but more often in the 
open air, and he preached, as a rule, in uniform 
firom a waggon (with a Union Jack suspended 
in front), or sometimes standing on a table. 
Robes are seldom used at the firont, except for 
the Communion Service, for the surplice makes 
a conspicuous mark and a good target for the 
enemj. 

Eveiy Chaplain whom we met emphasised 
the greatness of his opportunities, and im- 
pressed upon the Bishop the urgent need for 
the appointment of more Chaplains if the work 
of the Church in the Army is to be adequately 
performed. After all, the most willing and 
energetic of men cannot go on working night 
and day ; and with the large numbers of men 
for whom they are responsible they can have 
little time for that personal contact with 
officers and men which counts for so much in 
all religious work. *' I have found out more 
of what it means to be a priest in these few 
weeks," said a man who had only been at the 
front for a little while, '* than in all the previ- 
ous years of my ministry." Another said, 
" Here are we in the midst of men who want, 
and know that they want, the help which the 
Church can give through the ministry," One 
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Church of England Chaplain to a Brigade of 
four or five thousand men is altogether unable 
to cope with the great demands which are 
made upon hixa, and everyone who realises the 
importance of the work of the Church must 
hope most eamestlj that the Government will 
be able to see their waj to allow the appoint- 
ment of two men to a Brigade. The Church 
has manj young men^ well qualified for the 
work, who are ready to go out at once if it is 
made possible for them to do so. It would be 
hard to find a body of men more completely 
happy in their work than the Army Chaplains. 
They have won the confidence of officers and 
men in a remarkable manner, and it is no 
wonder that the " padre " plays an important 
part in the life of the Army to-day. I had 
many opportunities to hear of the help and 
encouragement which the Bishop's visit gave 
to these men. It was his custom to meet, if 
it could be arranged, all the Chaplains of all 
the denominations of the Army Corps or Divi- 
sions which he visited, and to say a few words 
to them together. He was afterwards accom- 
panied on his visit to the troops by the Chap- 
lain in whose Brigade were the particular 
regiments for whom a service was to be held.^ 



1 Srae« theM Uhm wore written Mr. Tennant, Under- 
Seeretary of State for War, has giyen the following aoswer 
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Holj Week opened with a spell of fine 
weather^ and Palm Sunday was just such a 
daj as manj that followed. A rerj strong 
east wind was blowing across the plains of 
Flanders, and we could understand how bitter 
the days must be when there is no sunshine. 
We were indeed most fortunate^ as not one of 
the Bishop's services was interfered with by 
the weather. The early celebration at the 
Military Church at Headquarters was followed 
by a service for the men of the Royal Flying 
Corps. It was natural to think of all the 
dangers which are fisiced by these gallant men 
who take their lives in their hands every 
day, and whose daring and resource are the 
admiration of the whole Army. The Bishop, 
who always seemed to have been given the 
right word to say to the right men, turned 
their thoughts to the message that " Under- 
neath are the Everlasting Arms " — a message 

to A qneetion which wai asked him on the subject of the 
number of Chaplains at the front: — 

Approral hauB recently been giTen for a considerable 
increase in the number of Chaplains allotted to tauoh 
brigade. There will in future be one Church of Englimd, 
one Roman Catholic, and one Presbjterian or Nonoon- 
fomust Chaplain for each Bri^^e. and one additional 
Chaplain for the predominating religion in the Brigade. 
This arrangement will giro two Chaplains to each Brigade 
where the predominating eommunity is that of the Church 
of England. Steps are being taken to supply tiie extra 
Chaplains required at onoe. 

As regards queetion 67 • the aim is to provide one Priest 
aoessB ib le to OTery unit which is predominantly Roman 
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full of reassurance and comfort to men who 
are often in danger from shell fire thousands ' 
of feet above the earth. Even while we were 
at the service a look-out was being kept for 
any German Taubes which might try to ap- 
proach> and as the service closed the men 
marched off to their duties and to prepare to 
make the daily reconnaissances. 

The Bishop preached at the morning service 
at the Military Church in the presence of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and nearly all the 
members of the Headquarters Staff. He took 
for his text> " Thou therefore endure hardness 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ " (2 Tim. 
ii. S). 

Fortitude, the Bishop said, was a virtue 
which was coming into its own in this time 
of triaL It was fortitude that the nation 
needed at home, fortitude that the men at 
the front who had to make responsible de- 
cisions required, and fortitude also that the 
private soldier who had to endure hardships 
day by day must have. But the private. sol- 
dier did not call it by that name. He spoke 
of *' sticking it out " ; but that was only another 
name for the same virtue. This fortitude 
could be best gained by looking at the ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ, for in Him is seen the 
most wonderful instance of fortitude in the 
history of the world, as He endured all things. 
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even to the Cross. The glorious message of 
the Gospel lay in the Ceiet that the fortitude 
of Jesus Christ could be reproduced in them, 
for Christianity is ''a life within a life," and 
with the strength of Christ supporting them 
thej would have power to endure to the end. 
After another service for a Battalion in a 
large hall which has been taken for a Soldiers' 
Institute, the Bishop went to the great Con- 
valescent Camp in the Jute factory. We had 
read an account of this place in the Times, 
but we were hardly prepared to realise the 
sudden change by which, through the skill of 
the medical officer in charge, a fiictory can be 
turned into a convalescent hospitaL Anyone 
who is accustomed to an ordinary ward in a 
large hospital in England would be, to say the 
least, surprised to find a large, onensitoried 
buUding turned into one great ward with a 
thousand beds, all of which can be seen as the 
door is entered. Yet this is what we saw 
here. To many a soldier coming from the 
trenches tired, dispirited and unwashed, this 
place must have been during the long winter 
months a real haven of rest. A week at the 
Jute factory works wonders in a soldier who 
has been sent down from his regiment for a 
rest. An officer said to me that it would be 
impossible to describe the change that it 
wrought in the men. He had often seen it 
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duiiDg the winter. "They come in,*' he 
said, ''weary and dirty, and looking little 
better than tramps. After hot baths and a 
change of clothes and a week's rest they 
return to their regiments new men, as vigor- 
ous, as fit and as keen to be with their com- 
rades as on the day on which they set sail 
from Southampton Docks." The Bishop passed 
down the long lines, along the rows of neat 
beds — some of the men were resting, some 
were reading, others were writing letters home 
— ^to the space which had been curtained off 
in the middle where those who were able to 
do so were gathered for a service which the 
Chaplain was then holding. The Bishop 
arrived as the men were singing the hymn 
before the address, and he was in time to say 
a few words and then to close the service 
with the Blessing. 

In the afternoon a Confirmation had been 
arranged at the Military Church. There was 
a little uncertainty as to the number of candi- 
dates who would be present, but the Chaplains 
in the neighbouring stations had been invited 
to the service, and each brought with him 
as many men as he had been able to prepare 
in the short time which had elapsed since 
the first announcement of the Bishop's visit. 
From what was said by everyone, it was clear 
that there would have been many more candi- 
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dates if there had been longer notice of the 
Bishop's visit, and this &ct alone makes one 
hope that it may be possible for some Bishop to 
visit the front at ^Eiirlj regular intervals 
throughout the war. Bishop Gwynne is serv- 
ing as a Chaplain in one Division, but his 
work is, of course, confined to that district 
in which he is stationed, and it must be im- 
possible for the Chaplain-General, with the 
enormous amount of work upon his hands at 
home, often to leave England. About seventy 
candidates were present at this service. They 
had come as best they could. Some were 
billeted in the town, others had walked from 
a distance, others who had been more fortu- 
nate had obtained a lift in some motor ambu- 
lance or transport waggon that was making 
its way to Headquarters. The service was 
memorable, as, indeed, were all the Confirma- 
tions held by the Bishop at the front. The 
Bishop's words, spoken with great tenderness 
and sympathy, must have gone deep into 
the men's hearts. They were founded on the 
text, ** Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now 
come, that ye shall be scattered, every man to 
his own, and shall leave Me alone: and yet 
I am not alone, because the Father is with 
Me" (S. John zvi. 32). Men at the front 
must often feel lonely when they think of 
their friends at home from whom they are 
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separated. In spite of all the comradeship 
which exists in a regiment, yet each man in 
the trench, waiting and watching through the 
long hours of the night, must often feel that 
he is but one man by himself. So they would 
naturally think on Palm Sunday of the Saviour 
of the world going forth alone, bearing His 
Cross for Himself. He, the Man of Sorrows, 
forsaken, misunderstood, knew what loneliness 
meant, and yet He was not alone, for the Father 
was with Him. So, too^ no soldier was really 
alone at any time, for the Unseen Presence is 
always by his side. 

In the evening the Bishop preached again 
at the Military Church, and afterwards gave 
the closing address at a lantern service which 
had been arranged by the Chaplain at the 
Soldiers' Institute. 



CHAPTER III 

It was on Monday that the Bishop for the 
first time came close to the actual front and 
within range of the German guns. The cars 
were at the door of the house where the 
Bishop was billeted^ in a quiet little side- 
street, at 6.45 in the morning, for an earlj 
start had been arranged. We drove through 
the narrow streets to one of the large Hos- 
pitals in the town^ where he celebrated the 
Holj Communion at seven o'clock for those 
of the officers and patients who wished to 
attend. After this service the other patients 
came in for morning prayers, at which the 
Bishop said a few words to them. It was in- 
variably the case, when the Bishop visited a 
hospital, that there were many patients who 
wished to have a word with him. There were 
always, also, some men to whom, for some 
special reason, the Medical Officer or Chap- 
lain wished to take him, and not infrequently 
in the Officers' Hospitals there were men 
whom he knew personally. It was therefore 
a hard task to keep up to time in saying 
" Good-bye " at a hospital, and Mr. Macpher- 

son, whom the Bishop joon called his " nigger- 

c 
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driver/' and who was responsible for seeing 
that the time-table was strictly kept — a task 
of considerable difficulty — ^had generally to 
remind the Bishop at a suitable moment that 
his car was waiting at the door. 

In a few minutes we had arrived at the 
Jute Factory again, where thirty men were 
ready and waiting to be confirmed in the 
little Chapel which has been carefully parti- 
tioned off in one comer of the building. 

It had been arranged that on this day the 
Bishop should visit some of the London Regi- 
ments that have recently gone to the front 
Naturally he always looked forward with 
special eagerness to an opportunity of meet- 
ing, in these firesh surroundings, London men, 
to so many of whom he has spoken and 
preached in his diocese. Fortunately he was 
able in the course of the week to visit nearly 
all these regiments, although some of the men 
who were in the trenches could not, of course, 
be present at his services. To us, coming out 
from London, it was a great source of satis- 
fiiction and pride to hear of the high esteem 
in which these Territorial regiments are held 
by the leaders of our Army. 

It was not a very long time, as the motors 
slipped along the quiet countiy roads, before 
we began to hear the distant sound of guns, 
und as long as we were within ^ short distance 
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of the firing-line there was seldom an hour in 
which guns could not be distinctly heard. 
From the military point of view the week was 
quiet and uneventful, and very little activity 
was displayed on either side. Nevertheless, 
on days marked by no special incident there 
is always a considerable amount of shell fire, 
and we were never allowed to forget for long 
the presence of the guns. Here and there, 
too, could be seen a battery hidden beneath 
a belt of trees, or sheltered under the hedge 
by the side of the road. We were curious to 
see how the countryside would look after its 
long occupation by the British Army. We had 
expected, perhaps, to see more signs of war, 
although we had not known what to anticipate. 
Beyond the £ict that there were many bodies 
of troops moving on the roads, and that many 
fiirms and other large houses had notices fixed 
up outside to show they were the Headquarters 
of some unit, there was nothing, as a rule, ex- 
cept in the areas which have been actually 
shelled, to give any indication of the terrible 
nature of the struggle which is being waged 
so close at hand. Indeed, if the road took us 
to the top of one of the few hills in that 
country, and we looked out over the landscape, 
just beginning to show the first touches of 
spring, it was almost impossible to realise that 
between us and the hori«m stretched that 
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long valley of trenches which divides the two 
grreat armies. When we drove along the roads 
at some distance from the actual frt>nt, it was 
often hard to believe that this was the real 
seat of war ; but a passing transport waggon or 
a patrol of cavalry riding by soon reminded us 
of stem realities. The recent absence of rain, 
and the warm sun, had caused the roads to dry 
up considerably, and many officers seemed to 
be quite disappointed not to be able to show us 
many samples of the mud to which they had 
become so accustomed, and of which we had 
heard so much. We wondered, also, very 
much how the men would look after their 
hard and trying winter. Certainly I was sur- 
prised to notice how very clean and tidy they 
invariably appeared to be ; although, of course, 
uniforms must show signs of wear and tear. 
In every case, except where the men were 
actually fresh from the trenches, the Battalions 
presented a smart appearance. 

At our first halt a Battalion of the Liondon 
Regiment was drawn up on parade in a field, 
and for the first time we opened the large red 
box and handed round the hymn-sheets. It 
was here that we were to begin to understand 
the wonderful uplifting power of our great 
English hymns when they are sung on great 
occasions. After all, the heart of a nation is 
often to be found in its hymns. They express 
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a simple theology in simple terms, and words 
and tunes of hymns learned in childhood are 
very dear to men, even if in the rush of life they 
have not, as many said, '* found much time for 
religion before I came to France." The Bishop 
had chosen hymns which he knew would be 
fiimiliar to all the men of all denominations. 
Only four hymns were sung throughout the 
week — *' When I survey the wondrous Cross," 
"Rock of Ages, cleft for me," "There is a 
green hill fiir away," and " Jesu, Lover of my 
soul" — ^hymns which are known throughout 
the world wherever British men have gone. 
There was no necessity to have an accompani- 
ment, for everybody knew the tunes. Once 
or twice a band was present, and now and 
then a small harmonium was used, but as a 
rule the hymns were sung unaccompanied, 
except by the thunder of the guns. It is 
always moving and inspiring to join in hymns 
when they are sung by large bodies of men, 
especially when those hymns have been asso- 
ciated with great moments in our lives, but 
never before can these familiar tunes have 
had such a setting; never, certainly, have 
they been sung more reverently or with 
greater earnestness. Perhaps, as children 
they liked the tunes best, but now that they 
have become men and put away childish 
things, the soldiers think first of the words. 
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How much those words meant to many hearts 
no one but He to Whom all hearts are open can 
ever know ; but that they moved thoughts too 
deep for words was dearlj written on everj 
£sice in those great gatherings of men. As 
they must have raised many memories of 
childhood in the hearts of many of the men, 
so now they will in future years be sung by 
many with another and a deeper memory of 
the occasions when they were sung upon 
the battlefields of Flanders in the days of the 
Great War. 

There was one verse in the Gospels which 
was continually in my mind at these great 
services. In Holy Week, of course, we were 
often thinking of that last night of our Lord 
with His disciples in the upper room at Jeru« 
salem before He went out to His great battle 
in Gethsemane, and on the Cross: ''When 
they had sung an hymn, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives." 

We were with men at the great moments of 
their lives, many of them having come straight 
out of the trenches, many going back to the 
trenches in but a few moments after we had 
left them — ^men who had been in battle, and 
men who were preparing for battle. Nobody 
who was present at those services would ever 
forget what it meant to say : '* And when they 
had sung a hymn,they went back to the trenches." 
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Every service, of course, was closed with the 
National Anthem. At the front, men seem 
instinctivelj to know that this great hjmn 
is in reality a prayer, and on not a few occa- 
sions the whole body of men reverently sang 
''Amen" at the conclusion of the last line. 
So also ''God Save the King" will have won 
for itself an even deeper place in the hearts of 
men than that which it has held for so many 
generations. 

From the open field, it was not fiir to pass 
on to a little French town where another 
regiment was drawn up in the principal square. 
No more suitable place could have been chosen 
for a service, and a waggon, which served as 
a pulpit for the Bishop, was just in front of 
the western door of the fine old church. To 
see a Bishop of the Anglican Gmimunion 
preaching in France at the door of a Roman 
Catholic church raised many thoughts in my 
mind. I could not but hope that these days 
of trial may draw the Allies together by some- 
thing that is deeper than the bonds of friend- 
ship. We had heard not infrequently of the 
sympathetic help which is being offered by 
many priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
to our own Chaplains, and I thought, as many 
are thinking at this time, that if the war 
could serve in any way to help the two great 
Communions to understand better their di»- 
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tinctive points of view, some real step will have 
been taken to advance the cause of the King- 
dom of God. This service was reverently 
watched by a considerable nmnber of the 
inhabitants of the place. 

After holding a short service for two bat- 
teries near their gmis, the Bishop came to 
another open square where a Brigade was 
assembled, which included a regiment almost, 
if not entirelj, recruited from East London. 
The East Londoner has his own unique charac- 
teristics, and his friends will be glad to know 
that he is just as cheerful and bright in France 
at war as he is in England in times of peace. 
It was hard to distinguish £&ces, but as the 
regiment swung by the place where I was 
standing, I saw many who remembered me 
from the time that I spent at Oxford House, 
and they waved just as hearty a greeting from 
the ranks as they used to wave from the top 
of a van in the Bethnal Green Road five years 
ago. 

The deepest note on this day was struck 
when we came to a little town filled with 
British troops, a very large number of whom 
had been recently engaged in heavy fighting. 
The Chaplain had sent a notice throughout 
one Division that the Bishop would hold a 
short service in the evening for officers, and 
that this would be followed by a service for 
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non-oommissioned officers and men. As he 
entered the large hall which is used for a 
church in that town, he found at least five 
hundred officers, including many Generals, 
waiting in silence. They had come, some of 
them, from considerable distances, and almost 
every officer who was off duty in that district 
must have been present. It was only a bare, 
whitewashed building, with a hard stone floor, 
and a little platform at the end, but in it were 
gathered together some of the flower of the 
British Army. There were Generals kneeling 
side by side with subalterns — men who had 
fiiced together the terrible ordeal of battle. 
Those who were present will surely never for- 
get the silence and reverence of that service. 

After so long a day the Bishop was naturally 
beginning to feel tired, and his voice began to 
show signs of the great tax which frequent 
speaking in the open air had placed upon it. 
But there was one more gathering at which he 
was to be present, and in many ways this was 
the most striking and memorable of the whole 
Mission. The Canadians were there, and they 
wished to see him. That was quite enough 
for the Bishop. Hb two visits to the Dominion 
have made Canada very dear to his heart, and 
to Canada he will always give of his best It 
was not £ur to go to the large open square in 
the town where the Canadians were waiting 
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for him. Tlie square was packed with men^ 
and in the centre was a statue or fountain — I 
really could not distinguish which, so com- 
pletely was it concealed by the men sitting 
and standing upon it The last rays of the 
sun came across the old tiled roofs, and lent a 
touch of colour to the scene. On one side of 
the square was the Town Hall, and the Bishop 
stood in the balcony, surrounded by the 
General and staff officers. It was a moving 
sight to look down from the balcony of this old 
French Town Hall upon this great gathering 
of men who had come so many thousands of 
miles from their homes to fight for the honour 
of the Empire. There was no opportunity for 
an ordinary service. The gathering darkness 
would have made it impossible for the men to 
read, and, even if it had been lighter, the 
men were so closely packed together that 
hymnnsheets could not have been held. It is 
always difficult to estimate numbers, but some- 
one said that nearly ten thousand men must 
have been present When the Bishop ap- 
peared on the balcony there was a Canadian 
cheer. He is well known in the Dominion, 
and the volume of sound left no doubt as to 
the warmth of feeling with which he is re- 
garded there. ''This is a sight," he began, 
" which reminds me of Montreal and Toronto." 
" How about Winnipeg ? " came a voice from 
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the crowd, and the men all langhed. It was 
a glorious chance to tell them of the way in 
which the Mother Country appreciates the 
splendid loyalty with which her sons beyond 
the seas have rallied at the Empire's call, and 
the Bishop was not slow to let them know that 
we in Great Britain rejoice to feel that the 
men of Canada and the men of Britain are 
standing shoulder to shoulder in France. And 
then they cheered again. ''Yes, you may 
cheer that," he added, ''while I get breath 
for the next sentence." He passed on to 
speak of the great cause of the freedom of 
the world for which the Empire and the Allies 
are fighting to-day. Canada, the great self- 
governing Dominion — ^firee, and yet part of 
the Empire — ^would understand what freedom 
means. " Yes, you may cheer that too," the 
Bishop said, " while I get breath again." And 
then, as he turned to deeper thoughts and 
closed, he added : " Now we will all together 
say the Lord's Prayer." In a flash there was 
not a cap to be seen in the square, but only 
the bared heads of that great throng of men 
reverently bent forward in prayer. Then, in 
absolute silence, the Bishop gave the Blessing, 
and as he left the balcony a staff officer turned 
to me and said, " That is a really great man." 



CHAPTER IV 

It would be impossible to describe in any 
detail each one of the manj services which 
were conducted by the Bishop at the front. 
In itheir main features many of them were 
▼eiy similar^ although, of course, each separate 
service had its special interest. Surroundings 
were never quite the same, and different regi- 
ments were present at every service. In each 
address the Bishop brought out the two great 
features of the Mission. There was first, as 
he put it, the human side ; and he began by 
asking the men to look upon him as one who 
had come out from the old country to bring 
them a greeting from friends and relations at 
home. But then there was also the divine 
side, the special teaching of Holy Week, of 
which he came to speak to them in the 
name of the Church. He had a different and 
a distinct message for each body of men, and 
those who were privileged to follow him 
throughout the Mission were astonished not 
only at his untiring vigour, but at the fresh- 
ness which marked every address that he gave. 
During the latter part of the week he took for 
his subject the Seven Words from the Qkms. 
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It was only a year smce he had conducted the 
Three Hours' Service before the great congre- 
gation which gathers under the dome of St 
Paul's Cathedral on a Good Friday, and he 
often referred to this senrice and contrasted it 
with his services at the front. ** LAst year so 
many of you were in the parish churches which 
you know so well/' he often said, '' but this 
year, as yoii are far from your own churches at 
home, we felt that in some special manner the 
Church must come out to you to supplement 
the work which is being carried on by your 
Chaplains." 

Many hours must have been spent by Mr. 
Macpherson and Mr. Anderson in making the 
arrangements for the visit before the Bishop's 
arrival. When troops are moving about and 
military operations are in progress, it is diffi- 
cult to know for any length of time beforehand 
when it will be convenient for a service to be 
heldy and a change of plans had occasionally 
to be made at the last moment It had been 
their object to try to insure that no branch of 
the Army should be left out of the Mission, 
and no Division unvisited; consequently the 
Bishop travelled over a large area in his motor. 
He stayed on every night, with one exception, 
at his billet at the British Army Headquarters, 
starting early every morning and returning in 
the evening after dark. 
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There were some anxious days, although 
the Bishop himself never gave a thought to 
the possibilitj of actual danger. Yet those 
who were responsible for his safety were really 
thankful every night when he had returned 
to his billet, and on one occasion at any rate 
a General said^ " I shall be very thankful when 
the Bishop is safely out of this town." The 
Bishop was quite ready to go wherever he 
might be wanted, but Sir John French, who 
had approved of the list of services which had 
been prepared by the Chaplains, extracted a 
promise from him that he would not go up to 
the trenches. It goes without saying that the 
Bishop faithfully kept his promise, but it cost 
him a great deal not to be able on that account 
to visit many of the men of his own regiment. 

Although he did not actually enter the 
trenches, the Bishop was often very close to 
the firing line, and once at least shells fell 
at no great distance from us. He had come 
to visit a Brigade which was billeted in a 
village but little over a mile behind the 
trenches. A service had been held in a large 
hall, and, as was often the case, the building 
was not large enough to accommodate all the 
men. Many who must have been quite unable 
to ' hear any part of the address remained 
standing reverently in the courtyard and the 
street throughout the service, joininf heartily 
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in the hjmnSj and following as £ur as possible 
the prajers on the service paper. The Briga- 
dier-General took us afterwards to have tea in 
his Headquarters, a short distance along the 
road. The place reminded me of pictures I 
have sometimes seen of the quarters occupied 
bj Generals in the dajs of Napoleon. There 
was an old farmhouse bj the roadside, typical 
of so manj of the £&nns in northern France. 
On three sides of the large courtyard stood 
the stables and out-buildings, and the block 
of living rooms completed the square. We 
passed through the kitchen, where cooks and 
orderlies were busy at work, and entered the 
long low rooms which formed the offices of 
the General and his Staff. There could be 
no luxury here, and yet there was an air of 
simple comfort which gave quite an impression 
of homeliness. The floors were tiled or paved 
with stone, and the rooms simply furnished 
in a characteristic French manner with tables 
and chairs whose dark colour was mellowed 
with age. There was nothing to show the 
different use to which the rooms are now 
being put except the careful military maps 
whidi were hanging on every walL If not 
in this house, at all events in some other 
Headquarters, we noticed that the only 
light was supplied by the homely device 
of a candle stuck into a bottle! There 
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were scars on the outside walls, where frag- 
ments of shell had struck the building, to 
remind us of the continual danger in which 
the staff of a Brigadier lives. Even while we 
were at tea shells were bursting in the field 
beyond the house, not more than two hundred 
yards away. We heard afterwards that one of 
our aeroplanes had come down in that field in 
the early morning for repairs. The Germans 
had evidently seen its descent, but had fiiiled 
to notice that within a few hours it had been 
sufficiently repaired to enable the flying men 
to continue their interrupted journey. The 
gunners waited until, no doubt, they thought 
that the machine was ready to start, and then 
dropped shells with gre&t precision on the 
very spot, but, as the aeroplane was then no 
longer there, no damage was done, and the net 
result was a small diminution in the supply 
of ammunition for the German guns, and a 
souvenir for the Bishop in the form of a piece 
of a shell I We drove away and left the place 
of danger, but officers and men, of course, still 
remained on feiithfully at their posts, and we 
felt that we could realise just a little better 
something of the life of the men who have 
been under the fire of the German guns for so 
many months. 

On another day we had tea not far from the 
German lines, in what is known as '' a warm 
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corner." Here were many officers who had 
been brought together by the Chaplain to 
meet the Bishop^ and, as was usually the case, 
the Bishop found that among them were many 
of his 0¥m personal friends. One or two 
German helmets picked up on the battlefield, 
some old abandoned rifles, and some bayonets 
stained with blood, were arranged in a comer 
of the room, and on the little table there was 
spread just such a tea as one might get in 
a first-class London restaurant. We did not 
know that one of our large guns was concealed 
not fax away until there was a sudden loud 
report ''That is nothing," said an officer 
who was speaking to me ; *' it's only ' Grand- 
father ' having a word with the Germans 1 " 

We had passed so many transport waggons 
on the road as we journeyed to and from the 
front, that the Bishop looked forward eagerly 
to the morning which he was to spend with a 
Reserve Park of the Army Service Corps, and 
to the opportunity of meeting some of the 
men whose work is on the lines of communica- 
tion. Even the soldiers who get their rations 
day by day, and who are full of admiration for 
the work of the department which is directed 
by the Quartermaster-General, must hardly 
realise how perfect is the system of organisa- 
tion. A bend in the road would often bring 
in sight a column of motor lorries ; the motor 
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lorry used by the Army is a large vehide^ and 
one is accustomed to see two or three together 
in England, but here were a hundred or even 
more, one behind the other, covering perhaps 
the best part of a mile, and waiting patienUy 
until dark by the side of the broad road to 
continue their journey. It is chiefly after sun- 
set that the business of the day begins for the 
men in charge of a supply column. We learnt 
from one of the flying men that it is by obser- 
vation of the movements of the supply columns 
that the concentration of enemy troops is most 
easily detected^ and then we understood why 
all day long those convoys of waggons stand 
patiently by the roadside. But there are other 
columns as interesting in many ways, and in 
them we found old friends whom we could 
recognise in spite of their disguise. You may 
paint a motor-bus dark green, and you may 
remove the advertisements and cover the win- 
dows with dark green boards, but you cannot 
conceal the identity of the old familiar friends 
who have done their duty in Piccadilly and 
the Strand. They are there, as we all at home 
know, across the water, doing their duty still, 
but now they carry a different kind of pas- 
senger, and their journeys have a sterner 
object than at home. When we saw them all 
drawn up in some side-road waiting for their 
" fares/' there was nothing to be said excepts 
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"How did they bring them all across the 
Caiannel ? " 

At different places in the area occupied by 
the British Army are the Reserve Parks of 
the Army Service G)rpSi and for the men of 
one of these the Bishop held a service. The 
little French village had become quite accus- 
tomed to the presence in it of this company 
of British soldiers, for these men had been 
stationed in the same place for many weeks. 
It was not their work actually to supply the 
troops at the front with food, but they were 
there, the- Reserve Park, to come forward at 
once if any disaster should be&ll the First 
Park, so that the food supply of the men at 
the front should be uninterrupted. They have 
made this village their temporary home. They 
are lodged in empty houses ; they have their 
hall, which serves at once for a concert room 
and for a Church. The G)mmanding Officer 
was an old friend of the Bishop, and was 
delighted to meet him in France, and to 
entertain him in the small ch&teau which 
served as his Headquarters. It was an inspira- 
tion to hear him speak of the splendid way 
in which the men under his command, who 
came from all branches of civil life, had 
adapted themselves to their new surroundings. 
It was a glorious morning when the Bishop 
came their way, and the men were all drawn 
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up beside their waggons in the open. These 
men have an important part to play, for it is 
their responsibility to be able^ at a moment's 
notice, to take up large supplies of food to the 
front. 

It is strange, at firsts to see the Indian 
troops on European soil. A regiment of 
Indian Cavalry passed by along a road^ and 
I could not but wonder whether these 
splendid men^ with their long dark beards 
and grave &ces, were not much older than 
our own English troopers. Then there are 
the Ghurkas, often to be seen stripped to 
the waist, and enjojdng a good scrub in a 
wash-tub outside their bOlets. It was on 
Good Friday afternoon that the Bishop met 
some of the English regiments which are 
attached to the Indian Divisions in a large open 
field, while a British aeroplane circled above 
us like some guardian angel, and, on the out- 
skirts of the crowd of English soldiers, the 
native troops stood watching the simple service. 

The Cavalry have won undying &me in 
this campaign, and Englishmen will never 
forget the splendid courage with which they 
held the trenches in those critical days before 
the line was fully strengthened. On one 
afternoon the Bishop held a service for a 
Brigade, and the men were massed on horse- 
back in a large field. 
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It was when we entered the Casualty Clear- 
ing Stations at the front that we fully realised 
the tragic side of war. Close behind the firing 
line are the Field Ambulances^ and it is to 
them that the wounded men are carried 
straight from the battlefield. I almost hesi- 
tate to add a word to the testimony which 
has been so continually given to the magni- 
ficent work which is done by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps ; yet for the men of this Corps 
are reserved the most trying experiences of 
all. To go out in the night across fields 
which are entirely swept by rifie fire to search 
for wounded men in pitch darkness, and to 
find a way back to the Ambulance with the 
stretchers weighted by their heavy load must 
be a task which tests the nerve and courage 
of any man. But men are doing this night 
by night, with never a thought except that 
it is their duty and their privilege to serve 
their comrades in this way, and an officer in 
one Field Ambulance said to me, ''At first 
the strain was fairly severe, but in spite of 
all that we go through, there's not one of us 
here who would rather be anywhere else at 
this time." From the Field Ambulance those 
who are well enough to stand the journey 
are moved back as rapidly as possible to the 
Casualty Clearing Station. We happened to 
be in one Station when men were carried in 
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on stretchers wrapped in blankets; this was 
the daily toll of men wounded by snipers or 
by the bursting of occasional shells. The 
G)mmanding Officer told us here that no 
fewer than 35^000 men had passed through 
his hands since October. What is one to say 
of the work of the Chaplain in such a place 
as this? Sometimes one may wonder at 
home that a man can keep the sympathy 
with which to minister to each man in his 
turn when so many come before him; but 
the Chaplain does not think of this. Our 
wounded men are never ''cases/' and the 
Chaplain receives letters not infrequently from 
people at home to thank him for all that he 
has tried to do, and this reminds him that 
every man who passes through those wards 
is "somebody's dearest boy." He is only 
thankful to be allowed to minister to the 
wounded, for the Chaplain often has to dress 
wounds as well as to give spiritual comfort, 
and so to help some of these gallant men to 
recover. But "somewhere in France" lie 
many who have entered those wards not to 
leave them alive. "Somewhere in France 
they laid him to rest." How much sorrow 
those simple words have carried into many 
English homes ; yet everyone in England can 
feel at least the comforting assurance that the 
graves of our honoured dead are tended with 
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the greatest care hj loving hands. Many lie 
in the churchyards of little French and Belgian 
villages^ and the long row of simple wooden 
crosses mark the places where our comrades 
are buried ; once we passed a little group of 
soldiers carrying two crosses and some wreaths 
as they made their way towards the graves of 
their firiends. But many, of course, who fell 
on the field of battle lie peacefully near to the 
spot where they laid down their lives for their 
country, and surely every piece of ground 
where England's sons are fighting for her 
freedom can be considered hallowed. Where 
it is possible little cemeteries have been made. 
I shall never forget the sight of one of these 
little burial grounds in a wood close behind 
the trenches. Barbed wire entanglements, 
breastworks and machine-guns spoke of war, 
but forty-six little mounds of earth, each with 
a cross at the head, and all planted with prim- 
roses — ^the roots, I was told, were sent out 
from England — ^witnessed.to the eternal peace 
of the Land where there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, and where 
there is no more pain. 

From cheerful English homes they came^ 
From Irish cabin, Scottish hill ; 
They had no quarrel with the world, 
No hate within, no lust to kill. 
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Yet here they died. For nstight ? the praise 
When nations shall he horn again, 
And righteonsness and peace shall kiss 
Be theirs^ the army of the slain ! 

For every mound of Flemish earth 
Shall witness hear^ as men go hy. 
That greater things than Life and Death 
Are Tnith and Rights which cannot die. 

— Jessib Harb- Wakefield. 

The long Rolls of Honour silently tell us 
that there must be many such places in France 
and Belgium as this^ and the time will come^ 
when happier days return, when mothers and 
fathers and wives will go out to France to 
look upon the graves which now only their 
imagination can picture.. Many will be glad 
to know that wherever it was possible the 
Bishop as he passed these sacred spots left his 
motor car to say a prayer of consecration. He 
would have liked, if he had been able to do 
so, to have visited many of these little burial- 
grounds^ but it was only now and then that 
he passed close to one of them. I am sure 
that it is his wish that people at home should 
know that it was his intention that the prayers 
of consecration which he offered should in- 
clude all the places where our men lie, and 
not only the actual spots where the prayers 
were said. 
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Mother^ with unbowed head, 

Hear thou across the sea 
The &rewell of the dead^ 
The dead who died for thee. 
Greet them again with tender words and grave, 
For, saving thee, themselves they could not save. 

To keep the house unharmed 
Their Others built so fair. 
Deeming endurance armed 
Better than brute despair. 
They found the scent of the word that saith, 
** Service is sweet, for all true life is death." 

So greet thou well thy dead 
Across the homeless sea, 
And be thou comforted 
Because they died for thee. 
Far off they served, but now their deed is done. 
For evermore their life and thine are one. 

— Henry New bout. 



CHAPTER V 

The Bishop of London has been for many years 
Chaplain to the London Rifle Brigade, and it 
has been his custom to spend the opening 
days of his summer holiday with it at the annuid 
camp. On the outbreak of war last summer 
he at once decided to go into camp with the 
Brigade during August and September. This 
regiment has long and honourable traditions, 
and the men who last August filled its ranks 
advanced so rapidly in their training that the 
First Battalion was almost the first of the 
original Territorial battalions to be selected 
by the War Office for service at the front. In 
the middle of November the battalion was 
sent out from Crowborough to be brigaded at 
the front with regular troops. It was natural, 
therefore, that the Bishop should have been 
eagerly looking forward during the whole of 
the week to the opportunity of meeting once 
more the friends whom he had made in camp 
in England, and to whom he had ministered 
during his summer holiday. Indeed, there was 
only one stipulation whidi he had made when 
he placed himself unreservedly in the autho- 
rities' hands to take whatever services they 
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might arrange for him; he wished to be 
allowed to be with his own regiment on Easter 
Day in order to give them their Easter Com- 
munion. The Bishop knew that many of the 
men whom he loved so well would no longer 
be with the regiment, for &ye months at the 
front— even when there has been no actual 
hand-to-hand fighting — ^tell their sad tale in 
the inevitable and continuous wastage which 
war causes in a battalion. Week bj week the 
enemy's snipers had accounted for one or two 
men who now lie buried in France^ not a few 
had been wounded^ and many more had been 
invalided home suffering from firost-bite or 
illness. The battalion^ however, was still at 
full strength^ for drafts had been continually 
sent out from the Reserve Battalion^ which 
has been in training in England since its for- 
mation at the outbreak of the war. It has 
been my privilege and honour to act as Chap- 
lain to this Second Battalion^ and as about five 
hundred of the men whom I had come to 
know were now serving in the First Battalion 
at the front, there was nothing to which I 
looked forward throughout the week with half 
the pleasure that I felt at the thought that 
I should soon be meeting these old friends 
again. 

I wonder if we in England realise sufficiently 
what ''the wastage of war" really means? 
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We read, perhaps^ in August or September of 
gallant deeds by a famous regiment^ and now 
again we hear that the same regiment is still 
winning jet greater renown for its great name ; 
but do we lUwajs remember that though the 
regiment is still at full strength, in many 
cases hardly any of the men who now bear its 
name were among those who went out from 
the depot when it first left England ? Of all 
those officers and men who left Southampton 
with the Expeditionary Force in August, how 
many are still in action with their regiments 
now ? A regiment is like some great river — 
always the same but alwajrs changing, as draft 
after draft flows out from England to take the 
place of those who fall out of the ranks, having 
done, as the soldier puts it, " their little bit 
for their country." 

It was by a strange coincidence that we met 
a draft of the London Rifle Brigade on its way 
to join the battalion in the trenches. One 
afternoon our motors were stopped by the 
closed gates of a level crossing, for a long 
troop train was slowly passing. As the last 
carriages went by I thought I recognised a 
face that I knew at Haywards Heath, where 
the Second Battalion have been in training. 
Half an hour later a bend in the road brought 
us to another level crossing, and again the 
same long train could be seen slowly approach- 
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ing the gates. This time I made sure that 
there should be no mistake. I got out of the 
motor to look more carefully^ and as the last 
carriage passed by there was suddenly a tre- 
mendous cheer; the men of the L.R.B. had 
noticed at once the Bishop and his Chaplain. 
So by some strange chance it came about that 
the train bearing the men up to the front and 
the car containing the Bishop met together 
for an instant '* somewhere in France.'' 

Before the Bishop reached his regiment on 
Easter Eve he was to see something of the 
appalling desolation in the parts where there 
has been heavy fighting: for it was on that 
day that we came to Ypres. I shall not 
attempt to describe the condition of that little 
Belgian town, the name of which will live for 
ever in history as the scene of one of England's 
greatest battles ; others have already described 
the town far more effectively than I could hope 
to do. Yet, in spite of aU the havoc which 
war has caused, inhabitants are still there 
following their usual occupations; and the 
children, as an officer told us, imitate the 
sound of shells passing over their heads. 
There is hardly a day when a shell does not 
fall in the town, and while the Bishop conse- 
crated the little burial ground at Ypres we 
heard the shells passing over, to fall in the 
fields beyond. The Bishop stood in silence 
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before the ruins of. that magnificent Cathedral 
and the famous Cloth Hall. The completeness 
of the work of destruction ruled out from our 
minds in a moment any hope that this piece 
of vandalism may have been accidental ; only 
the bare walls remain standing, and they are 
full of cracks and large holes. One thing we 
especially noticed. Over the western door of 
the great Cathedral is a statue of Our Lord, 
and in the midst of that scene of desolation 
this Figure remained untouched, and seemed 
to stand in silent sorrow above the ruined 
House of God. We noticed in other places, 
also, how frequently it has happened that the 
altars remain intact in ruined churches, and 
that bullets and shells have £siiled to touch so 
many of the crucifixes which stand by the 
roadside. 

In Ypres the Bishop held a solemn service 
in a hall upon which no shells had fallen — 
strange though that may seem to be in a town 
where so many houses have been destroyed. 
He took for his text words which come in the 
Qrst Lesson for Elaster Even : " Turn you to the 
stronghold, ye prisoners of hope." These 
might be thought to be strange words to 
choose, the Bishop said, and yet they had a 
fresh and living meaning to-day. Men had 
been thinking on Good Friday of the Saviour 
of the world dying upon the Cross, and now 
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they were thinking of Him in the tomb, a 
prisoner ; but He was a prisoner of hope, for 
on the morrow He was to break the bonds of 
death and rise again from the grave. The 
Bishop then went on to speak of the French 
and Belgian peasants, prisoners now in the 
land occupied by the German Army, but 
prisoners of hope as they looked forward to 
the day of the great advance, when the soil 
would once more, by the mercy of God and in 
His good time, be freed from the invader. 
Then he spoke of the men in the trenches. 
They knew what it meant to be prisoners, 
buried beneath the earth in their '' dug-outs " 
all through the long winter months, waiting 
and watching day by day. They were prisoners 
for a time, but they also were prisoners of 
hope ; and for them would come the day when 
the advance would be sounded and the trenches 
left, and they would go forward in the hope of 
winning by tiieir strong right arms a true peace 
for the nations. ''Turn you to the strong- 
hold." As they waited patiently and bravely 
as prisoners of hope, there were the great 
foundation truths of the Christian £Eiith upon 
which their minds and hearts could rest 
securely. The unchanging love of God the 
Father for each one of His sons — the Redemp- 
tion which had been won on Calvary for the 
whole world — the strong enabling power of 
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the Holy Spirit, and the great fellowship of 
the Church — these were the strongholds to 
which Christian men could turn, and in which 
they could un&ilingly place their trust 

The London Rifle Brigade are stationed in 
an exposed comer of the line, and the village 
which they occupy is frequently shelled. It 
was therefore felt to be best that the Bishop 
should not sleep there, but that he should 
return in the evening to quarters farther away 
from the trenches. We drove into the little 
village as the sun was setting. There was 
nothing picturesque at all — just a few long 
rows of uninteresting, characterless, smaU red 
houses, some of which are in ruins, and a 
church which has been almost destroyed by 
shells. Unfortunately there were only 250 
men of the battalion resting in their billets ; 
the others were in the trenches and breast- 
works not very far away, and it was, of course, 
impossible for them to leave their posts in 
order to welcome their Bishop. The men 
were gathered in the hall of a convent behind 
the church, and a cheerful concert was in 
progress. They had not known exactly at 
what time the Bishop would arrive, but as 
he entered the door at the back of the room 
and walked up the gangway between the 
chairs he was seen in a moment. The men 
rose in a body to their feet, and there fol- 
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lowed such sustained cheering that it seemed 
as if he would never have the chance to speak 
to them at all. After all, the Bishop had 
come out to the front as a Bishop of the 
Church, but here they claimed him as their 
own in a special way. He was their Chaplain, 
and no other regiment could say that, aU down 
the line of the British Army in the field. They 
gave him, therefore, such a welcome as London 
men know how to give their Bishop. When 
the concert was ended and after the Bishop 
had given a short address, the officers billeted 
in the village entertained us at supper. Here 
we began to understand the monotony and 
the dreariness of the life which these men had 
been leading without any complaints for so 
many months. 

All the despatches from Sir John French 
have told us of the great part which the 
Territorial regiments are playing in the war, 
and the honour they have won is no doubt 
some compensation to the men who have 
given up their professions and laid aside their 
business to take up the stem work of soldier- 
ing. They told us of the long days when 
there is little or nothing to do. It is almost 
impossible under such circumstances to take 
up a serious book and enjoy a quiet read, and 
this in itself must be a great deprivation to 
educated men who have been accustomed 
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to so different a life; but short books and 
magazines are eagerly sought for, and, need- 
less to say, the military postman bringing the 
letters from home is always warmly welcomed. 
" It's no good trying to tackle a long book/' 
one man said to me, " but I can finish a maga- 
zine or a short novel in a day, and leave it 
behind for the man who takes my place in 
the trench." Somehow or other the days of 
the long winter months passed by. 

<*For though the day be never so long, 
At last the bell ringeth to evensong." 

Now that spring has come, and the nights are 
less cold and the weather brighter, the men 
look forward with fresh hope to the summer. 

After visiting the men, who were billeted in 
an old school-house, the Bishop drove off with 
Mr. Macpherson in the darkness, for there 
were, of course, no lights in the street and no 
head-lights on the car. I was fortunately 
allowed to stay behind, in order that I might 
try to see as many of the men as possible 
during our short stay amongst them. A large 
number were quartered in one of those many 
great bams which have been so useful to our 
troops in France. The bam was some little 
distance from the village, and we walked 
towards it in pitch darkness that was only 
broken by the weird flares caused by the star 
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shells, which are sent up at frequent mtervals 
from the Grennan trenches, and throughout 
the night there was continuous nfle-firing in 
the trenches near at hand. Here and there 
in the bam a lamp, carefully placed and 
secured on one of the overhanging beams, 
cast its rays over the rows of men lying 
almost hidden in the straw. We said our 
simple evening prayers together, and remem- 
bered our comrades in the trenches and those 
in England still preparing to come out to join 
them. 

At last the sun rose on Easter Day, the 
morning to which we had been looking for- 
ward all the week, and the Bishop arrived 
to celebrate the Holy Communion at seven 
o'clock. The large hall in which the sing- 
song had been held the night before was now 
to be turned into a church. We shall not 
soon forget the impressions of that early 
morning. The roof of the hall had been 
almost torn off by shells, and the walls were 
scarred and broken. A simple crucifix hung 
at one end of the building, and beneath it 
was a table on which the Bishop's altar stood 
between two vases containing daffodils. There 
were — I should like to repeat this here— only 
250 men of the regiment in the village, and 
some of those were on duty. The Bishop had 
anticipated that many would come to the 
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service, but he was not prepared for the sight 
which met his eyes as he passed with difficulty 
up the room towards the altar, for £00 men 
were gathered in that ruined building, and not 
one of them will ever forget the memory of 
that service. It was an inspiring moment to 
see that great body of London men reverently 
kneeling on the hard floor in a silence that 
was only broken by the booming of the big 
guns and the crack of rifles. We sang our 
Easter hymns together, and together we knelt 
to receive the Holy Communion. Many a 
man said to me afterwards, " I was thinking 
so much of the little church at Haywards 
Heath and of my people at home." Strange 
as the surroundings were, I cannot imagine 
that there has often gathered together in any 
church, however beautiful, a more reverent 
congregation than was to be found in that 
shattered, white-washed room. A private 
wrote to me afterwards to say that " the im- 
pression of that Holy Eucharist on that unique 
Easter Sunday will surely never fade away." 
Many others have written also in similar terms. 
As this service ended, the Bishop was told 
that there were nearly 200 more men of other 
regiments who had walked in from a distance 
and who were still waiting in the street and 
the courtyard. " We have come," they said, 
" for our Easter Communion," — and then 
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again, as the men of the London Rifle Brigade 
left the hall, it was soon almost filled for a 
second service. 

The Bishop was very much disappointed 
that he was unable to see manj of the officers 
and men of his regiment, but the London Rifle 
Brigade hold a long line of trenches, and close 
behind the first line stretch two long rows of 
breast-works across a wood, in which the sup- 
ports are always waiting. When the Bishop 
visited the regiment three companies were in 
the wood, and these men had no chance of 
seeing him, as he was not allowed by the 
Generals to approach so close to the firing- 
line. Soon after breakfast he left the village 
to preach at a service not many miles away, 
in the presence of Sir H. Smith-Dorrien and 
a very large number of officers and men. In 
the few hours which remained before I was 
to rejoin him in the afternoon, I visited as 
many of the men in the wood as possible, and 
I carried to them the greeting which the 
Bishop could not give them in person. 

It was a most happy Easter morning, and 
we left the village with memories which time 
will never efface, and with an increased pride 
in the £unous City of London regiment which 
is doing such splendid service at the front. 

In the afternoon the Bishop returned to 
Headquarters and |)aid a few farewell calls on 
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the Staff officers who had entertained him 
during the week. In the evening the Soldiers' 
Institute was crowded, for it had been an- 
nounced that the Bishop would preach his 
last sermon there before leaving for the Bases. 
Sir John French and the Chief of Staff were 
present at this service; many rows of chairs 
were occupied by officers, and the body of the 
hall was completely filled with non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. The service, which 
consisted of the shortened form of Evensong, 
was conducted by the Rev. F. I. Anderson, and 
the Rev. E. G. Macpherson read the Lesson. 
The Bishop preached from the text: ''I am 
the resurrection, and the life : he that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live : And whosoever liveth and believeth 
in Me shall never die." It was a sermon 
which must have given fresh courage and in- 
spiration to all who heard it; and to many 
who were thinking of comrades who have laid 
down their lives, the Bishop's words about 
the resurrection to Eternal Life must have 
brought hope and comfort. 

Early on the following morning he left the 
Headquarters of the British Army for Rouen« 



CHAPTER VI 

As soon as plans for the Mission began to be 
definitely arranged, the Bishop determined to 
make his visit as complete as possible, and he 
decided to include Bouen and Havre in the 
tour. At home, as is only natural, our 
thoughts for the most part turn to the men 
in the trenches. It is of their doings that 
we read every day — it is their dangers and 
hardships that we can all understand, and 
they are never forgotten for many moments ; 
but everyone knows — though everyone may 
not realise all that this means — that there are 
very large numbers of men who are faithfully 
doing their duty day by day '' behind the 
scenes/' without whose untiring work there 
would be no army in the trenches at all. 
These men form quite as important a branch 
of the army in the field as the actual com- 
batants, and the Bishop was soon to see this 
for himself. He had already learned much 
about the organisation of an army in his visit 
to the front. His private conversations with 
the Field-Marshal, the Chief of Uie Staff, and 
many other disting^uished Generals — for in 

the course of the visit he met nearly every 

11 
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General in the field — had taught him the 
magnitude of the great problems which such 
men handle. He had seen, also, the Armj 
Service Corps at work near the front, and as 
he passed along the lines had noticed the 
smoothness with which the great military 
machine works; but even with this experi- 
ence he did not anticipate that he would find 
so many men engaged in so many different 
kinds of work as are, in fact, to be found at 
the Bases. 

The day on which the Bishop travelled to 
Rouen was our only wet day in the fortnight, 
and the journey passed without incident until 
we reached the steep hill down which the 
road winds into the town. Here the Bishop's 
motor, which had carried him many hundreds 
of miles, broke down, and the luggage had to 
be transferred to the other car. This slight 
accident caused but little inconvenience, as 
the Principal Chaplain, Dr. Simms, with his 
unfailing thoughtfulness and courtesy, at once 
placed his private car at the disposal of the 
Bishop for the remainder of the visit. In 
articles which have appeared in some papers, 
the Bishop has said how much the success of 
his Mission was due to the help given him by 
the Principal Chaplain. In one article the 
Bishop wrote, ''It may seem curious that a 
Presbyterian should be the Principal Chaplain 
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when about three-quarters of the Chaplains 
were Church of England^ but it really answered 
very well : Dr. Simms is a man who has served 
all over the world, and is universally loved 
and respected. I heard everywhere of his 
fairness and impartiality. He and I had much 
spiritual talk and prayer together, and I am 
sure he will not mind my mentioning that he 
asked for my blessing before I left. More- 
over, as one of our own Chaplains pointed out 
to me, when one denomination so greatly 
outnumbers the others, any accusation of 
favouritism in appointments was 'prevented by 
not having the Principal Chaplain a Church of 
England Priest" 

Rouen to-day presents a very different ap- 
pearance from the city which is well known to 
so many English people, who have stayed there 
for a few nights to see the Cathedral and the 
picturesque old streets as they pass through 
to Paris. There are no holiday-makers to 
be found there now. There are detachments 
of British soldiers to be seen coming and going 
along the streets and by the quays, men in 
khaki meet one at every comer, and it is only 
on very rare occasions that an Englishman in 
civilian clothes can be found there to-day. At 
Havre there are, perhaps, even more soldien 
to be seen, and in both towns many im- 
portant buildings have been taken over by 
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the British War Office. There are rtill some 
British ciyilian residents in these townSj and 
we heard on every side of the useful help 
which they are giving to the military authorities 
and the Chaplains. At Havre the Bishop was 
able to meet the British community at a ser- 
vice in the English Church. 

The arrangements for the Bishop's visit to the 
Bases had been carefully thought out before- 
hand by the Rev. E. H. Thorold at Rouen, 
and the Rev. J. D. Parry -Evans at Havre 
(the Senior Church of England Chaplains), and 
the Bishop was most grateful to them for the 
large amount of trouble which they had taken. 
At each Base there is a body of Chaplains who 
work under their directions. 

The work of a Chaplain at the Base is, of 
course, entirely different to that of a man who 
has been attached to a Brigade. Nearly every 
Chaplain has one of the great Stationary Hos- 
pitals under his care, and a large part of his 
time is spent in visiting the wounded. It is 
difficult even to convey an impression of the 
perfect organisation at these great Bases for 
coping with the large number of wounded 
men who are brought in from the front. At 
Rouen alone there is accommodation for many 
thousand men, and at Havre there must be 
almost as many beds. A short distance outside 
Rouen the motor passes line after line of small 
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marquees^ and each one forms a perfect little 
''wardj" with perhaps a dozen or more beds 
on the clean wooden floor. The majority of 
the Stationary Hospitals are in the open air, 
although some are in buildings which have 
been specially adapted for hospital use. 

There is much to encourage the Chaplain 
in his work in the hospitals. One Chaplain 
told us that he found the men most respon- 
sive to the message which he was there to 
give them. ''God has already spoken to 
them on the battlefield/' he said^ ''and pre- 
pared the way for me, and the answering 
look in men's eyes as I approach their beds 
tells me that they know quite well why I 
am coming." The same Chaplain spoke of 
the moving Communion Services which are 
sometimes held in the ward. Once, in an 
officers' ward, he arranged one evening to 
celebrate on the following morning. In the 
night an officer was brought in whom the 
Chaplain, of course, did not know as he 
entered the ward, but instinct told him to 
take the Sacrament to that bed also, and 
afterwards the officer said to him, " Padre, I 
was to glad you did not leave me out." On 
another occasion he found two friends, mem- 
bers of a famous Territorial regiment, one of 
whom had been wounded on the battlefield, 
and the other wounded abo as he tried to 
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rescue his friend. They were picked np 
separately, and never met again until — and 
it was surely not by chance — they found that 
they were in adjoining beds in the hospital. 
They asked to receive the Holy Conununion 
together, and the Chaplain felt that in that 
simple service their love for each other and 
for Our Lord was able to express itself as 
never before. 

The Bishop visited all the hospitals at the 
Bases, and had a few words with many 
patients. He has summed up in his own 
words, in an article in the Times, his impres- 
sions of the visits which he paid. ''It was, 
however, perhaps most of all in the hospitals 
that the religious character of the British 
soldier came out. The lines and lines of 
wounded men and boys in those twenty-two 
hospitals, admirably looked after by a devoted 
band of doctors and nurses, form the most 
pathetic note of war, while the patience and 
courage with which those terrible wounds are 
borne is its highest inspiration. I only hoped 
that, instead of the brief word which was all 
that was possible to each, I had had time for 
the long and confidential talk for which I 
could see by their fiices they would have been 
ready. Sometimes it was possible to do more« 
One young man, little more than a boy, just 
carried in from the trenchesi shot through 
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the shoulder, at a Clearing Hospital at the 
front, held out his arms towards me with a 
radiant smile. I thought for the moment he 
was in delirium, but he was an East-End lad, 
a communicant at an East-End church, who 
saw the Bishop he knew so well passing his 
bed. I need not say that I tried my best to 
help him in that hour of pain and trial. But 
the incident was in itself a parable; in his 
hour of need the soldier turns instinctively 
to the religion of his childhood ; and in the 
men and boys who are fighting our country's 
battles we have more than brave heroes — ^we 
have potential saints." The Bishop could not 
have heard, as I heard, of all the encourage- 
ment which his visits brought. Once a Censor 
told us that he had read a letter from a 
medical officer upon whom the long strain 
of the work had begun to tell, and who was 
feeling dispirited and almost inclined to give 
up his work. ''The Bishop came here the 
other day," he wrote, "and preached to us 
about 'sticking it out.' I have determined 
now to ' stick it out ' here to the end." 

While the Bases are continually receiving 
wounded men, who are sent on to England as 
soon as possible, they also serve as a filter 
through which large numbers of new troops 
pass, stopping perhaps only for a night or two 
in the Rest Camps before they go up to the 
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front. Often there are large bodies of men 
arriving every day when a new Division has 
been ordered abroad, and there are always 
drafts from the home depots sent out to keep 
up the strength of regiments at the front 
The Bishop visited the Rest Camps — or, as 
they are more usually called, " Base Depots " 
— at both Rouen and Havre. Many huts and 
tents are necessary to accommodate so many 
men, and to enter the Base Depots is to enter 
a perfectly organised small town. There is to 
be found the Military Church, with the bell 
— as was the case when we passed through — 
sounding for an evening service ; there is the 
great cinema, where men are entertained at 
night ; there is the Church Army hut and the 
Y.M.C.A. hut; there are the officers' messes 
and line after line of huts such as we have 
grown accustomed to see rapidly erected in 
England. The Bishop met the Church Army 
and Y.M.C.A. workers, and was also glad to 
have an opportunity of seeing the men who 
are responsible for the work which is being 
carried on at Havre by the Cavendish Associa- 
tion. Without the help of these Societies it 
is difficult to imagine how our soldiers would 
have spent their time when off duty, but now 
there are dubs and recreation rooms in which 
they can pass their evenings. In both the 
Bases the cinemas— large halls capable of 
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seating about a thousand men^had been pre- 
pared for a service on the occasion of the 
Bishop's visit They were filled with troops 
on the waj up to the front, and the Bishop 
spoke to them of the glorious Cause in which 
they were taking their part They had come 
out from England, he ,pointed out to them, 
not only to fight for the freedom of their 
country, but for the freedom of Europe as 
well. More than that, they were actually the 
defenders of Christianity itself. 

He held Confirmations in the Base Depots 
both at Rouen and Havre, when the chaplains 
presented men who had been for some little 
time in the camps, and whom they had there- 
fore had an opportunity to prepare. " Cannot 
more be done," one chaplain said to me after 
a Confirmation, '' to make the clergy in Eng- 
land appreciate the importance of commending 
to us the men who join the Army?" The 
Army Chaplains understand how difficult it 
must be for a clergyman to keep in touch 
with the young men of his parish who have 
joined the colours, but the parish clergy in 
England will certainly be glad to know how 
anxious the Army Chaplains are for any help 
of this nature that can be given them. 

The Bishop also visited the large bodies of 
men who are permanently stationed at the 
Bases, and whose duties are to supply the 
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Army with food and war material. At Havre 
a service had been arranged in the great ware- 
house where so much of the food is stored. 
No one who has not seen this building — I 
believe it is the largest shed in the world — 
could imagine the sight of a place about 800 
yards long and 100 yards broad, packed from 
floor to roof with food supplies for the Army. 
A thousand men were working there, and a 
thousand men assembled to hear the Bishop's 
address. 

The ordnance works were even more won- 
derful. Of course, if one stops to think of it, 
one knows that guns must be repaired, boots 
mended, and damaged equipment restored, 
and that therefore there must be men from 
the arsenals, bootmakers, leather-workers, and 
other skilled artisans upon the spot. There 
are many such men in the Army Service Corps 
who do their work at the Bases on the other 
side of the Channel. The Bishop passed frt>m 
room to room of the great building. In one 
very large shed the bootmakers were at work ; 
in a distant comer could be seen an enormous 
pile of old battered leather articles — we were 
told that these were, or had been, boots. The 
skill of the Army bootmaker can work wonders, 
and in the opposite comer there were boots 
almost as good as new, and ready to be sent 
back to the front. The same story could be 
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told of saddles^ stretchers, carts, and of the 
multitude of different things which an annj 
in the field requires. 

When the Commanding Officer's whistle 
sounded, the great shed where guns were being 
repaired was rapidly filled with men. ''We 
will have a hymn we all know/' said the 
Chaplain, and together we all sang without 
any hymn-sheets, ''Fight the Good Fight," 
the Bishop standing on a table beating timCi 
before he gave a short address. 

One of the most interesting incidents, and 
certainly not the least important, of the 
Bishop's stay at Rouen was his visit to the 
Archbishop. Many in England know of the 
wide Christian sympathy with which the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen has treated members of our 
Communion since the outbreak of the war. 
Both his chapels have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Army Chaplains, and in one of 
them the Bishop of London celebrated the 
Holy Conmiunion. The thoughts that came 
into our minds, as the Bishop preached in front 
of the door of the church in a little town near 
the firont, returned as he entered this little 
chapel, and as he talked with the Archbishop 
in a room in his private house. 

In some respects the time spent at the Bases 
was even more fully occupied than that which 
the Bishop spent at the front. There were 

V 
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not the same long motor rides^ and the 
Bishop, who, as many people know, utilises 
every moment of his time, had but few quiet 
moments. When at length the time came for 
him to drive along the darkened quays and 
step on board the ship which was to bring 
him to Southampton, those who had watched 
his ceaseless energy could not but feel in- 
tensely relieved that he had stood so well the 
long strain of this eventful fortnight. 



CHAPTER VII 

■ 

In the evenings the Bishop would often talk 
over the events of the day with me, and before 
he left the front he summed up his own im- 
pression of the Mission when he said, ** I have 
had the experience of mj life." Those who 
have read this little description of his fort- 
night with the troops will no doubt not feel 
any surprise that he should have spoken of it 
in this way. Many people would give a great 
deal to see the British Army in the Field- 
indeed, most men long to be serving with it 
there — ^but the Bishop had the opportunity to 
acquire first-hand knowledge of all that is 
happening across the Channel from one end of 
the line to the other, both in the Generals' 
headquarters and in the soldiers' billets. But 
he was not referring to this side of the visit when 
he used those words. He had not gone out as a 
visitor to make a tour of inspection. Indeed, 
he made it a special point never to spend time 
in going out of his way to look at interesting 
places. He went out for one object, and for 
one object only. He went out to hold a 
Mission, and it was of this that he thought as 
he looked back over the fortnight He en- 
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joyed the Mission to the full — although there 
was much that was pathetic^ and much that 
was solemn in those days— but he enjoyed it, 
because the dominant feeling which it created 
was one of hope for the promise of the future. 
He left England to make a spiritual appeal 
to men, and the response exceeded anything 
that he could have anticipated. He has 
placed on record, in an article contributed to 
the Timet, his own impressions of the British 
Soldiers' religion. 

" I am glad to accept an invitation to write 
on this subject, as I should like to say some- 
thing in honour of the men whom I have 
learnt to love and respect more than ever 
during the last fortnight. 

" I have held, during that time, fifty or six^ 
short services all along the front of the battle- 
line and at all the Bases, and have visited, 
ward by ward, twenty-two of the hospitals in 
France, and have therefore had a unique 
opportunity of seeing that side of the British 
soldier s character which is often left out in 
people's estimate of him. We hear a great 
deal of his wit and humour, his grit, and his 
splendid courage and endurance ; but little is 
said of that simple &ith which he has imbibed 
in some quiet home or learnt in his Sunday 
school, and which, to a large extent, is the 
spring and source of his other qualities. As 
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one of the leading Generals said to lae, 
' People often ignore the sentimental side of 
the British soldier's character/ 

''It is to this spiritual side, of course, to 
which I went out principally to appeal ; and 
I chose Holy Week and Easter as the most 
appropriate time at which to do so. What 
has encouraged me so much has been the 
overwhelming response of the whole Armj. 
A few of the services were of the nature of 
Church parades, but the great majority were 
purely voluntary. 

" llie truth of the matter is that the realities 
of war have melted away the sur&ce shyness 
of men about religion ; they feel they are ' up 
against ' questions of life and death ; and I 
have heard of more than one censor who has 
for the first time realised the part religion 
bears in a soldier's life by censoring the in- 
numerable letters home in which the writers 
ask for the prayers of their relations or express 
their trust in God." 

The soldier is open now, as never before, to 
the deepest influences which can be brought 
to bear upon him. One private soldier— one 
of the many candidates for Ordination who 
are serving in the ranks — said to me, ''It is 
extraordinary what opportunities one gets, and 
how many men want to talk about religion." 
It was because the Bishop found it to be so 
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plainly written on the battlefieldfl of France, 
that the spirit of self-sacriifice always leads 
men nearer to God that he was able to enjoy 
the Mission, to see the silver lining to the 
dark cloud of war, and to say " I have had 
the experience of my life." 

It is well that the Nation should realise this, 
and it is on that account chiefly that the 
Bishop has allowed this book to be written. 
Every one at home is anxious to help the 
country at this time, and many are not quite 
sure where their duty lies, or in what manner 
they can serve England best. 

The war is still £ur from over, and there 
will be many sacrifices yet to make before we 
can begin the reconstruction of the country's 
life, which will be the first step after peace. 
But even now it is not too early to look 
through the clouds into the sunshine, and we 
cannot too soon prepare for the days that are 
to come when the war is ended. We have to 
be ready to receive back into England men 
with a stronger fiuth in God than many of us 
at home now have. We do not want tiiem to 
be disappointed and disillusioned when they 
return to us. We can each try to do some- 
thing to quicken our own religious life and to 
revive the religious life of the Nation, so that 
they, when they return, will find us more 
worthy to greet them* 
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Those who will go out during the coming 
months to serve with the Armj in the Field 
will be glad to know the nature of the spirit 
in which those men are fighting whom they 
will go out to join. One private soldier said 
to me^ " I am one of those who lost m j chance 
of being Confirmed before I left England 
because I was too shy to go and speak to the 
Chaplain. I wish now that I had gone to see 
him." Another said^ *' It is quite a common 
thing for us all to sing a morning hymn in the 
trenches." It is with men such as these that 
they will go out to serve. And they go outj 
too, to follow the leadership of splendid men. 
It would be out of place, even if it were not 
unnecessary, for a young man to say much 
about our great Generals at the front. Yet it 
was my privilege, as the Bishop's Chaplain, to 
meet almost all the men who extended to him 
so generous a welcome. The honour and 
safety of the Empire are secure in the hands 
of these strong but humble men who face with 
resolute and calm confidence the great task 
which lies before it The responsibility lies 
with us to see that they receive all the men 
they need and all the ammunition which they 
require. 

To go among the men in France and Bel- 
gium at this time is to make a man prouder 
than ever that he belongs to the Encrlish race. 
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'* I know not, in this dark and fatefol hoar 
What England is to others, bat to me 
She is a noble heritage, a sea 
Of mighty memories, a gracioos power, 
A tender, loving mother, a strong tower 
Of refuge for th' oppressed that woald be free. 
The balwark of that ancient liberty 
She gives to all her sons, a sacred dower. 

Such are the thoughts of England that must stir 
An English heart, and this dear land again 

Her children of to-day shall live to save. 
Or if they fall they will not fiiU in vain ; 

No life ia comelier than the life she gave. 
No death more splendid than to die for her." 

Not many days after the Bishop's return to 
England, Sir John French sent a Despatch 
to Lord Kitchener, and his words with refer- 
ence to the Mission need no comment :— 

" The Bishop of London arrived here with 
his Chaplain on Saturday, March 27th, and 
left on Monday, April 5th. 

" During the course of his visit to the Army, 
His Lordship was at the front every day, and 
I think I am right in saying that there was 
scarcely a unit in the command which was not 
at one time or another present at his services 
or addresses. 

'^ Personal fiitigue and even danger were 
oompletely ignored by His Lordship. The 
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Bishop held several services virtually under 
shell fire^ and it was with difficulty that he 
could be prevented from carrying on his 
ministrations under rifle fire in the trenches. 

" I am anxious to place on record my deep 
sense of the good effect produced throughout 
the Army by this self-sacrificing devotion on 
the part of the Bishop of London^ to whom I 
feel personally very deeply indebted. 

''I have once more to remark upon the 
devotion to duty, courage, and contempt of 
danger which has characterised the work of 
the Chaplains of the Army throughout this 
campaign," 

From these words of the G>mmander-in- 
Chief, people at home can form their own 
opinion as to whether the Church was justified 
in sending the Bishop of London to the front 
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APPENDIX 
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ADASTSD BT ■. ■. H. H. 

Muterj Lord GocU Father Almighty and ador- 
able, meet it ia and right, to bless Thee^ to glorify 
Thee, and to offsr Thee with a contrite heart these 
oar humble supplications. 

Lord hare mercy. 

We beseech Thee^ O Lord, to have mercy upon 
us and to forgive us our sins committed in thought^ 
word^ and deed. Hear us, O Lord, according to 
the multitude of Thy mercies in this time of trouble 
and necessity. 

Lord have mercy. 

Bless, we entreat Thee, our King, his Navy and 
his Army, together with the Armies of all those who 
fight in the cause ef honour and Justice, and subdue 
beneath their foot every enemy and foe. 

Lord have merey. 



light with those that fight, voyage with, and 
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protect, the s&ilorg, defend the widowsi shield the 
•q>hanfl, succour the wounded, heal the sick. 

Grant this O Lord. 

Of all those in hattle and in strife, be mindful O 
Lord and of all that beseech Thy great tenderness 
of heart, those that love ns, those whom we love, 
and all who have enjoined us, unworthy as we are, 
to pray for them. [Here read the nameiJ] 

Lord have mercy. 

An Angel of peace, a faithful guide, a guardian 
of their souls and bodies, and Thy Almighty Pro- 
tection grant them O Lord. 

Lord hare mercy. 

Remember all those, the brave and the true, who 
have died the death of honour and are departed in 
the hope of Resurrection to Eternal Life. In that 
place of light, whence sorrow and mourning are 
fiur banished, give them rest O Lord, the Lover of 
Man. 

Grant this O Lord. 

And on all Thy people O Lord, the Russians, 
the French, and the Belgians, with ourselves also, 
pour out Thy great mercy, granting all their 
petitions unto salvation. 

Grant this O Lord. 

And those whoiki we have not remembered, 
through ignorance, forgetfulness, or the multitude 
of their names, do Thou Thyself, remember, O 
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God, who knowett the age and name of each, and 
hast known them even from their mother's womb. 

Lord have mercy. 

For Thon O Lord art the Helper of the helpless, 
the Hope of the despairing, the Preserver of the 
tempest tost, the Healer of the sick. Be Thoa 
Thjself all things to all men, who knowest each 
one and his petition, each house and its need. 

Lord have meroj. 

Stretch forth Thy Hand from on High and touch 
the hearts of our enemies, that they may turn unto 
Thee, the God of Peace who lovest Thy creatures, 
and for Thy Name's sake strengthen us who put our 
trust in Thee, and by Thy might hear us we beseech 
Thee and have mercy. 

Lord hare mercy. 

And for those also O Lord the humble beasts, 
who with us bear the burden and heat of the day, 
and whose g^eless lives are offered for the well- 
being of their countries, we supplicate Thy great 
tenderness of heart, for Thou Lord shalt save both 
man and beast, and great is Thy loving-kindness, O 
Master, Saviour of the world. 

Lord have mercy. 

Preserve O Lord our dwellings and every city 
and country from famine, plague, flood, fire, sword, 
and inenrsion of foreigners. 

Grant this O Lord. 
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For the Peace that is from ahove, for the good 
estate of the Holy Chnrches of God and the anion 
of them all let us beseech the Lord. 

Grant this O Lord. 

Bless by Thy goodness the crown of the year^ 
stay the schisms of the Churches^ restrain the raging 
of the nations, and accept as idl in Thy Kingdom, 
making as sons of the light and sons of the day, 
and bestow on as Thy peace and Thy love, for Thoa 
hast given as all thing^. 

Grant this O Lord. 

And may we with one month and one heart 
glorify Thy ever-blessed Name, of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, now and ever 
and nnto the ages of the ages. Ambn. 
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